theory that God had ordained the succession of the crown
and man might not with impunity question the divine will.
Unfortunately they did not have as much influence with
their flocks as might have been wished.

In the excitement the rival factions began calling each
other vile names. The King's men sneered at their oppo-
nents as " Whigs," an expression hitherto reserved for an
especially thieving, canting breed of Scots maurauders.
Shaftesbury's followers retorted with the epithet " Tory/*
applied in Ireland to the most superstitiously ignorant,
treacherous, bloodthirsty bogtrotters.

The immediate aim of the Whigs was to have a Parlia-
ment in session long enough to pass the Exclusion Bill*
They sent up petitions for an early meeting, signed by
thousands of gentlemen all over the country. Such inter-
ference displeased the King intensely but the tone in which
he rejected the request was governed by the prospect of
reclaiming the petitioners. To the intractable London de-
putation he said frigidly:

" I look on myself as the head of the government, and
mean to do what I think best for myself and my people."

But to a group of Whigs from Berkshire, his Majesty was
more affable.

" We will argue the matter over a cup of ale when we
meet at Windsor," he told them, " though I wonder my
neighbours should meddle with my business."

The Tories were not letting these petitions pass unan-
swered. They prepared counter-documents expressing ab-
horrence of Whig utterances. These *e abhorrers " were
organized by a clever, unscrupulous lawyer named George
Jeffreys, who collected so much evidence of support for his
master that Charles was convinced he had been shifting
about long enough to risk receiving a direct attack. He
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